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mittee to the prime mover of it, who was, in this case,
undoubtedly Trumbull, but that nobody who had shown
any interest in the matter to be investigated, not even
the Senator from New Hampshire (Patterson), whose
investigation of the previous session had uncovered the
alleged frauds, and whose familiarity with the case would
be most useful now, had any place on it. Anthony con-
tended that inasmuch as all the Senators had voted to
raise the Committee, the vote having been unanimous, all
the requirements of parliamentary law were satisfied by
the appointment of the seven Senators named, or any
other seven. Thurman, of Ohio, thought that Anthony
was "sticking in the bark" and not reaching the sound
wood of the tree. Considerable time was spent in the
debate on the composition of the committee, but in the
end the list reported by Anthony was adopted, as was
Conkling's resolution, with its bulky preamble. The
preamble was doubtless intended to convince Grant that
Schurz (not Conkling) made the investigation necessary.
The committee went to work early in 1872 and eventually
furnished a solution of the Leet and Stocking mystery.

Leet learned in 1868, soon after Grant's election, that
he intended to appoint Moses H. Grinnell collector of the
port of New York. He procured from Grant a letter of
introduction to Grinnell, but Grant cautioned him, when
he gave it, not to use it for the purpose of getting an office.
When Leet handed the letter to Grinnell he remarked to
him that he (Grinnell) was to be appointed collector of
the port. Grinnell had not received any intimation of the
fact before, and he inferred that Leet had been designated
by the President to inform him of it. He asked Leet what
he could do for him, and Leet replied that he wanted the
"general order" business of the custom-house. Grinnell
thought that this also was a message from the President,gation of the
